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ABSTRACT 

The aim of this article is to examine the creative ways in which John Tzetzes (c.1110-after 1160) 
uses the figure of Cato the Elder within his Chiliads. In appropriating Cato's care for his son's 
education to his own pedagogical relationship with his father, Tzetzes departs significantly from 
Plutarch's original (Life of Cato Maior). This recreation leads him, as I argue, to engage with no- 
tions of Hellenism in twelfth-century Byzantium, to uncover his anxieties stemming from the 
oppressive feeling of poverty, and to castigate current social conditions that irritated him, for 
instance the corruption of the ecclesiastical establishment. I additionally cast light on Tzetzes' 
scholarly inventiveness; that is manifested in the way he infuses his own self-portrait with Cato's 
qualities in an attempt to exonerate it from public censure. 

Metadata: Byzantine Literature, Reception of Classical Texts in Byzantium, Roman History, 
John Tzetzes, Plutarch, Cato Maior 


RESUMEN 

Este artículo pretende examinar las vías creativas a través de las cuales Juan Tzetzes (ca. 1110— 
post 1160) muestra la figura de Catón el Viejo en sus Chiliades. Apropiándose de la preocupación 
de Catón por la educación de su hijo para abordar su propia relación pedagógica con el padre, 
Tzetzes se separa significativamente del original de Plutarco (Vida de Catón el Viejo). Esta recrea- 
ción le permite —según argumento— introducir su opinión sobre el tema de Helenismo en el 
Bizancio del siglo XII, poner de manifiesto la ansiedad que le provoca el sentimiento opresivo de 
pobreza y criticar las condiciones sociales de su época que lo irritaban, por ejemplo, la corrupción 
de quienes estaban al frente de la Iglesia. Complementariamente, ilustro que la inventiva erudita 
de Tzetzes transforma el relato de Plutarco, como se pone de manifiesto en el modo en que in- 
funde las cualidades de Catón en el retrato de su personalidad en un intento de exonerarlo de la 
censura pública. 

Metadata: Literatura bizantina, Recepción de los textos clásicos en Bizancio, Historia romana, 
Juan Tzetzes, Plutarco, Catón el Viejo 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


One of the major transformations marking twelfth-century Byzantium was 
the emergence of a class of professional literati, who earned their living by 
composing works on demand and versing members of the imperial families 
in the treasures of classical literature. Commissioned scholars sometimes 
had good chances of entering the state or ecclesiastical circles, although their 
settlement seems to have been a matter of concern for them.? Eustathios of 
Thessalonike (c.1115-1195/6) is a case in point, who in his speech on the oc- 
casion of Michael's appointment as patriarch of Constantinople discusses the 


fragility of his position.’ 


* Special thanks are owed to Petros Bouras-Vallianatos and Michael Grünbart for their 
helpful comments. I am grateful to the editor and the two anonymous referees for their 
suggestions. 

' — See M. Mullet, “Aristocracy and patronage in the literary circles of Comnenian 
Constantinople", in M. Angold (ed.), The Byzantine Aristocracy: IX to XII centuries, Ox- 
ford 1984, 173-201. 


2 For the social and cultural setting in twelfth-century Byzantium, see R. Macri- 


des - P. Magdalino, "Ihe fourth kingdom and the rhetoric of Hellenism", in P. Magdalino 
(ed.), The perception of the past in twelfth-century Europe, London 1992, 117-156, here 117- 
120. For the status of intellectuals in the twelfth century, see A. Kazhdan - A. W. Epstein, 
Change in Byzantine culture in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Berkeley 1985, 130-135. 
For the features of the intellectual industry of this period, A. Vasilikopoulou-Ioannidou, 
H ávayévvnoic TOV ypauuá&rov Kata TOV IB" «iva eic rò BvQ&vriov Kai ó'Ounpoc, Athens 
1971-72, R. Browning, “Homer in Byzantium", Viator 6 (1975) 15-33, here 25-29, and A. 
Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium: the transformations of Greek identity and the reception 
of the classical tradition, Cambridge 2007, 225-307. 


: P. Wirth, ^Zur Biographie des Eustathios von Thessalonike", Byz 36 (1966) 262- 
282; reprinted in his Eustathiana, Amsterdam 1980, 11-33. 
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In contrast to Eustathios, John Tzetzes (c.1110 — after 1160)* never really 
managed to occupy a public post? and struggled throughout his life to survi- 
ve by means of his literary production.* Poverty is not merely a topos in his 
texts, it is a factor that determines his authorial decisions. His earlier writings 
Theogony’ and Iliad Allegories? show Tzetzes' constraint to serve the needs of 
his literary market, i.e. the imperialladies to which the works were dedicated, 
the former to the wife of the Sevastokrator Andronikos, the latter to Ma- 


nuel Is first wife? His later poems, however, are free from the pressures of a 


4 On Tzetzes in general, see C. Wendel, "Tzetzes" RE (1948) VII A 2, cols. 1959- 
2011, H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, München 1978, 
vol. 2, 59-63; N. G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium, London 1962, 190-196; A. Kazhdan, 
"Tzetzes" in A. Kazhdan et al. (eds), The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, New York - 
Oxford 1991, 2136. For Tzetzes' dates, I follow the entry by A. Rhoby in the forthcoming 
Lexikon der Byzantinischer Autoren (LBA), edited by M. Grünbart and A. Riehle. I thank 
the editors for allowing me access to this entry. I also took into account the study by M. 
Grünbart, “Byzantinisches Gelehrtenelend - oder: Wie meistert man seinen Alltag?" in L. 
M. Hoffmann - A. Monchizadeh (eds.), Zwischen Polis, Provinz und Peripherie. Beiträge 
zur byzantinischen Geschichte und Kultur, Mainz 2005, 413-426, here 424-425, which is 
in line with Rhoby. In light of Tzetzes' short poem dedicated to Michael Psellos which 
survives in the codices Neapol. HI.E.12 and Par. gr. 3058, Agiotis has recently argued that 
1174-1178 is a safer terminus post quem for Tzetzes” death; see N. Agiotis, "Tzetzes on 
Psellos Revisited", BZ 106.1 (2013) 1-8. The traditional dates for Tzetzes used to be c.1110 
- before 1180 and 1185 (according to ODB, as above). 


5 


In his youth, Tzetzes had to abandon the post of the secretary due to his improper 
behaviour towards the wife of his superior, the eparch of Berroia, Isaac; C. Wendel, “Tzet- 
zes" (cit. n. 4), cols. 1961-1962. 


6 


“My speeches [...] and my writings, by which I obtain the necessities of life, by 
which alone I am nourished, turning my Muse to silver, as Pindar said of Simonides [...]' 
[oi Aóyot pov [...] kai ovyypaupata, olorrep kaprrodual TA npòç Gor|v, olozep kai LOVOIG 
£y StatpePopat, THV poðoav, xao 6 IlivSapoc nepi Zyuwvidov Qnoiv [...]: ep. 75, p. 
109-110, ed. P. L. M. Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae epistulae, Leipzig 1972, 1-157. For his poverty, 
ep. 5, p. 8, ep. 9, p. 17-18, ep. 49, p. 70, 


7 


Ed. I. Bekker, Ioannis Tzetzae Theogonia (ex codice Casanatensi), Berlin 1841, 3-25. 
$ Ed. J. F. Boissonade, Tzetzae Allegoriae Iliadis, Paris 1851. 


3 See especially A. Rhoby, “Ioannes Tzetzes als Auftragsdichter”, Graeco-Latina 


Brunensia 15.2 (2010) 167-183, who also argues in 164-166 that Constantine Kotertzes 
acted as a sponsor for part of the Iliad Allegories and the Histories. 
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specific readership,” allowing him flexibility and experimentation." Tzetzes’ 
Histories or Chiliads in particular, a collection of commentaries in political 
verse on his Letters, is exceptional not only in that it presents no generic pre- 
cedent, but mostly because it merges the author's experiences with his strong 
antiquarian interests." That reflects a key issue in the intellectual discourse 
of this age, namely the revival of Byzantine Hellenism, and, as scholars have 
noticed, the Byzantines’ identification with their Greek ancestors." 


Tzetzes was a significant contributor to the reinforcement of the He- 
llenic bonds, as he had been the first to claim Greek descent." On the other 


10 M.Jeftreys, “The nature and origins of the political verse”, DOP 28 (1974) 144-195, 
here 155. 


l The chronology of Tzetzes’ works is in some cases relatively exact: Allegories on 


the Iliad and Odyssey, ordered between 1142 and 1146, “published” soon after 1146, Theog- 
ony after 1142 but before 1147; the Histories are dependent on his Letters which cover the 
years between 1135 and 1160. See A. Rhoby, Ioannes Tzetzes (cit. n. 9), 160 and 168. 


? Ed. P. L. M. Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae historiae, Napoli 1968. 


P C. Jouanno, "Les Barbares dans le roman byzantin du XIIe siècle. Fonction d'un 


topos”, Byz 62 (1992) 264-300; P. Magdalino, “Hellenism and nationalism in Byzantium", 
in Tradition and Transformation in medieval Byzantium, Aldershot 1992, no. 14, 1-29; D. 
R. Reinsch, “Auslánder und Byzantiner im Werk der Anna Komnene”, Rechtshistorisches 
Journal 8 (1989) 257-274. See also P. Marciniak, "Ihe Undead in Byzantium. Some Notes 
on the Reception of Ancient Literature in Twelfth-century Byzantium", Troianalexand- 
rina 13 (2013) 95-111, for how the Greek classical tradition was as intensified as ever in 
the literature of twelfth-century Byzantium, acting as a means of creativity and cultural 
redefinition. 


^ ”Eyvoc kata untépa uèv Inpa todtov óvra- 


natrjp dé tovtov MixamA öç kai rrardevel TODTOV 

èv Aoyotcs kai voic TPAyuacty We Tov vióv ó Katwv. (Chiliads 5.614-616) 

And: Otro kata untépa uev ó TGéxüng ¿oriv"Ifnp, 

Kata narépa dé untpos kai TOV abTod ztarépa 

yovíis 'EMádos kadapás, yovis ákporpveotarns. (Chiliads, 5.628-630). 
See P. Gautier, “La curieuse ascendance de Jean Tzetzés", REB 28 (1970) 207-220, here 209, 
A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium (cit. n. 2), 301-306, and R. Beaton, "Antique nation? 
‘Hellenes’ on the eve of Greek independence and in twelfth-century Byzantium", BMGS 
31.1 (2007) 76-95, here 90-91. 
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hand, he also recognises that the origins of the Byzantine empire were Ro- 
man, although in his letter to Isaac Komnenos (ep. 6, p. 9-10) and the hagio- 
graphic writing The Life of Saint Loukia'* he goes as far as to equal Roman 
power to barbarism. His stance against the Roman component of antiquity is 
therefore not sharply defined, yet Tzetzes permeates his Chiliads with a great 
number of Roman stories, and admires mostly Cato the Elder (234 BC-149 
BC), whom he mentions quite often. That background has already been sket- 
ched by Kaldellis,'* however no deeper discussion has been attempted on how 
exactly Tzetzes elaborates his source material or what the reasons lying be- 
hind his treatment of the Roman hero might be. 


In this article, I examine Tzetzes employment of Cato in comparison 
to his occurrence within Plutarch's Parallel Lives on which Tzetzes drew." I 
argue that the figure of the Roman hero becomes part and parcel of Tzetzes' 
self-projection. Furthermore, by considering the sophisticated adjustments 
that Tzetzes introduces to his material, I aim to cast light on the social and 
cultural conditions that inform his text, and show that the Graeco-Roman 


past is a complex medium for contemporary critique. 


Although Tzetzes refers in passing to some other Plutarchan Roman he- 
roes, for instance Marcus Cedicius from the Life of Camillus, ch. 14 (Chiliads 
6.661-669), Vindicius (Ooivóíkioc) from the Life of Publicola, ch. 4 ff. (Chi- 
liads 6.513-521), or Julius Caesar from the Life of Caesar (Chiliads 3.79-85), 
he deals with the persona of Cato in a much more extensive and systematic 


way, that goes beyond the narration of historical events.'* Tzetzes deliberate 


5 Ed. O. Garana, "Santa Lucia di Siracusa. Note agiografiche”, Archivio Storico Sira- 


cusano 1 (1955) 15-22. 
55 A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium (cit. n. 2), 305-306. 


7 Tzetzes refers explicitly to Plutarch many times in his Chiliads, 1.823, 2.35, 3.157, 
3.401, 3.880, 4.200, 4.388, 4.931, 6.513, 6.661. 


18 "The same seems to be the case with Tzetzes use of Plutarchan Greek heroes, for 


instance Solon. In this case, Tzetzes quotes very closely the Plutarchan original and does 
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focus on Cato might be explained in light of the hero's reception in Byzan- 
tium, who, contrary to his previous obscurity,” now features prominently 
in the Komnenian literature, in the works of Nikephoros Basilakes,? John 
Zonaras," Konstantinos Manasses,” Niketas Choniates,” and Theodoros 
Prodromos,” as well as in the contemporary pseudo-Lucianic satirical dia- 
logue Timarion.* Cato's figure was therefore well-known and appealing to 
contemporary audience, and this must have facilitated Tzetzes' identification 


with his model. 


not proceed to any radical alterations of his source. It is obvious that Solon, unlike Cato, 
does not partake in Tzetzes' self-presentation in any significant ways. ep. 1.2, Chiliads, 
4.923-931; cf. Plutarch, Life of Solon 5.1. 


7? Cato seems to have been much less known in the previous centuries, cited a couple 


of times by Georgios Synkellos (ed. A. A. Mosshammer, Georgius Syncellus. Ecloga chro- 
nographica, Leipzig 1984, 228, 365), in the historical collections of Constantine Porphy- 
rogennetos (ed. C. de Boor, Excerpta historica iussu imp. Constantini Porphyrogeniti con- 
fecta, vol. 1, Excerpta de legationibus, pts. 1-2, Berlin 1903, 545, 547; ed. T. Büttner-Wobst 
- A. G. Roos, Excerpta historica iussu imp. Constantini Porphyrogeniti confecta, vol. 2, Ex- 
cerpta de virtutibus et vitiis, pts. 1-2, Berlin 1906-10, 1.311, 2.225), and by Michael Psellos 
(ed. G. T. Dennis, Michaelis Pselli orationes panegyricae, Stuttgart 1994, Or. 2.210 and Or. 
15.13; ed. A.R. Littlewood, Michaelis Pselli oratoria minora, Leipzig 1985, Or. 7; ed. D. R. 
Reinsch, Michaelis Pselli Chronographia (Millennium Studies 51), 2 vols., Berlin - Boston 
2014, 7.75.5). Cf. von W. O. Schmitt, "Cato in Byzanz”, Klio 48 (1967) 325-334. 


20 


Ed. A. Garzya, Nicephori Basilacae orationes et epistolae, Leipzig 1984, Or. B4, p. 
75; ed. R. Maisano, Niceforo Basilace. Gli encomi per l'imperatore e per il patriarca (Byz- 
antina et neo-hellenica neapolitana 5), Napoli 1977, Or. 2. 


? Ed. L. Dindorf Ioannis Zonarae epitome historiarum, 3 vols, Leipzig 1868-70, vol. 


2, 299-300. 


? Ed. O. Lampsides, Constantini Manassis Breviarium Chronicum (Corpus Fon- 


tium Historiae Byzantinae 36, Series Atheniensis), Athina 1996, l. 1754. 


? Ed. J. van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae orationes et epistulae (Corpus Fontium His- 


toriae Byzantinae. Series Berolinensis 3), Berlin 1972, Or. 7, p. 56 and Or. 15, p. 158. 

^ Ed. W. Hórandner, Theodoros Prodromos, Historische Gedichte (Wiener Byzan- 
tinistische Studien 11), Wien 1974, Poem 56c, l. 13. 

^ Ed. R. Romano, Pseudo-Luciano, Timarione (Byzantina et neo-hellenica neapoli- 
tana 2), Napoli 1974, l. 1101, 1111, 1114. 
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2. CATO IN PLUTARCH AND TZETZES 

Unlike Plutarch's Life of Cato Maior that encompasses the description of the 
hero's life from birth to death, Tzetzes focuses on the education that Cato 
provided to his son (Chiliads, 3.105-234), interacting mostly with Chapter 
20 of Plutarch's account.” The diligence with which Cato disciplined his son 
becomes an analogy for how Tzetzes' own father educated him." The analogy 
derives from Tzetzes' ep. 77, dated to 1150,% addressed to Ioannes Smeniotes. 
Here Tzetzes expresses his satisfaction that Smeniotes praises him in the fine 
exhortation he has written for his son, and which happens to resemble Cato's 
exhortation to his own son. In incorporating the analogy within his Chiliads 
as to make it conform to his case, Tzetzes manipulates Plutarch's narrative, 


streamlining some of its points in particular. 


In Tzetzes' verses, Cato introduces his son into both Greek and Ro- 
man letters (AdTOG abvà Ói6áckaAogq yivetat tv Tpayuátov |'EAAqvikóv, 
Popaixkov [...], 3.113-114), distorting Plutarch's discussion according to 
which Cato had initiated his son to Roman education alone. Plutarch in fact 
stresses Cato's Romanism, for instance when he refers to the hero's insisten- 
ce to write out with his hand in large characters his History of Rome so as 
to make it easily accessible to his son, who would then use it as an aid to 
acquaintance with his country's ancient traditions (Cato Maior, 20.7). In a 
nearby chapter, Plutarch elaborates on Cato's aversion against Greek culture 
by reporting that Cato ordered his son not to converse with Greek philoso- 
phers (cf. 12.5-7), and mocked Socrates in particular, referring to him as a 
mighty prattler (23.1); the hero additionally ridiculed the school of Isocrates 
(23.2) and detested the import of Greek medicine in Rome (23.4-6). It is true 


26 Ed.K.Ziegler Plutarchi Vitae parallelae, Leipzig 1969*, vol. 1.1, 287-324. 


7 "The education provided by a father to his son is a matter dear to Tzetzes; see ep. 


62, p. 92, ep. 77, p. 114-116. 


^ M. Grünbart, “Prosopographische Beiträge zum Briefcorpus des Ioannes Tzet- 


zes", JÓB 46 (1996) 175-226, here 203. 
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that Plutarch offers an isolated instance where it is conceded that there are 
signs of Greek influence on Cato's works (Cato Maior, 2.4)”, but the overall 
picture we get from him is certainly an anti-Hellenic one. By suppressing 
the details of Cato's anti-Hellenism, Tzetzes appears as an advocate of the 


Graeco-Roman culture in which Greekness figures prominently. 


In relation to the above, although Tzetzes reproduces faithfully that Cato 
became a reading-teacher (ypauuatiorís in Plutarch, 20.6 = 0106 0KaXog TOV 
Àóyov in Tzetzes, 3.121), an athletic trainer, and taught his son how to hurl 
the javelin, fight in armour, ride the horse, box, and endure heat and cold 
(3.122-125), following Plutarch's own order (20.6), it is striking that he refra- 
ins from mentioning that Cato also trained his son in the law (vouoótóóKtng, 
20.6), a particularly Latin field of distinction. Furthermore, Tzetzes omits 
two related details that show Cato's respect for the Roman custom of bathing: 
firstly, that Cato attended his son's bathing when he was a baby (20.4), and 
second, that he never bathed with his son when the latter became an adult 
(20.8). Tzetzes' decision to mute Roman achievements and customs from the 
training of Cato's son, as well as his silence over the mutual interdependence 
between the Greek and Roman bathing custom that occurred later on (20.8)? 


suggests a prejudice against the Roman element. 


Plutarch mentions that Cato undertook his son's instruction although 
he had an accomplished slave, Chilo (20.5-6), but Tzetzes stresses that Cato 


2 “Further than this, it is said, he did not learn Greek till late in life, and was quite 


well on in years when he took to reading Greek books; then he profited in oratory some- 
what from Thucydides, but more from Demosthenes. However, his writings are moder- 
ately embellished with Greek sentiments and stories, and many literal translations from 
the Greek have found a place among his maxims and proverbs.’ (Translation by B. Perrin, 
Plutarch. Plutarch's Lives, with an English Translation, Cambridge [Mass.] - London 1914). 


?* "Afterwards, however, when they had learned from the Greeks their freedom in 


nakedness, they in their turn infected the Greeks with the practice even when women 
were present. (sita uévrot nap 'EAArvov tò yvuvovodar uaóvrec, adtoi náv TOD Kai 
META yvvaikàv TODTO ztpáoostv ávartenArikaot vob "EAAnvac). 
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did so although he had thousands of literate slaves, one of whom Salonios 
(3.115-116). Plutarch refers to Salonios in a subsequent chapter to indicate 
Cato's under-secretary, whose young daughter Cato eventually marries (24.3- 
9); and although Tzetzes seems to be well familiar with the niceties of the 
story (Chiliads 6.309-319),* he still reproduces the name of the schoolteacher 
as Salonios instead of Chilo. The difference in the naming is probably owed to 
alapsus memoriae on Tzetzes' part, who often affirms his independence from 


books, as he was compelled to sell them due to poverty.? 


Another significant mannerism in Tzetzes' version of Cato's story is 
that of the ‘perspective’ or ‘point of view” from which each text is narrated. 
[he Plutarchan treatment explains how the education that the son received 
made him the man he was, assigning praise to the son's abilities rather than 
his father's devotion in training him. The concluding remark of this section 
in Plutarch, commenting on the marriage of Cato's son to the daughter of 


? Katwvi To nporépo uév, AAN ooyi TO Sevtépa, 
XaAÀovióc TIG ypapuatedo Ev tais ypagaic drovpyet. 
“Q1 TOV vidv ovk ¿Ówxev £v Aóyoic éxrraidedoaL, 
OTWG UN XPEOS LEYLOTOV Ekeivw xpewotoin. 

Abtoc & ávi ye Tov vidv kai rtpá&sot kai Aóyoic. 

Tis 68 untpos rfj tod narðòç tod Katwvoc 0avovonc, 
Tí Lahwviov Ovyatpi ovlebyvutat 6 Katwv. 

eitwv npóc TOV Lahwviov: EevEac ood tiv maida; 
Eiróvtoc, obdé Ceviw de, ei ur] cot BovAevBeiny, 

6 Katwv, edpov oot yauppóv äueuntov, Aé&ac TOUTO, 
ei ur] TO yñpás uov piocis, TH kópr ovvetbyn. 

Tod dé viod npóc Katwva PAVTOG Tov PUTOOTÓPOV, 
un Ti cot TapHVwWYANnKA Kai yapots ovvetbyng; 
obkovv, 6 Katwv Égrjoev, we dé kai &AAovc Taidac 
TEKVOTIOMOw KATA o£, CevyvuUpat náv yd. 

Tovtw uèv Wortep elrropev, Katwvi t TPoTÉPw 

TV ypappateds Zadwvioc, 6 Zaprndwv dSevtépw. 
'Euoi QipAioOrkr yap Á kepad toyyxavet, 

Bibo 6 rjutv od rtápeiot eros aypnpatovotv 

(“My library is in my head; I own no books due to dire poverty’), Iliad Allegories, 15.87-88 
(p. 183). 
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Aemilius Paulus as a prize for his military valour, is revealing: '[...] and his 
admission into such a family was due no less to himself (emphasis mine) than 
to his father. Thus Cato's careful attention to the education of his son bore 
worthy fruit.” In Tzetzes, by contrast, it is the father who leaves the strongest 
impression, in that he claims responsibility for the son's entrance into Paulus' 
family by having instilled him with bravery via the education he offered: 'He 
(sc. Cato) educated him extremely properly in all respects, so that the general 
Paulus admired him so greatly as to marry him to his daughter, Tertia’ (3.133- 
135).** Tzetzes' turn of emphasis strengthen the didactic standing of his own 
father and his important contribution to his education: ‘My father has been 
a universal teacher to me, just as Cato the Elder had been to his son' (3.159- 
60).* 


In establishing the pedagogical comparison, Tzetzes links his recollec- 
tions from his earlier years to an idealised view of Cato. He narrates how 
his Cato-like father (himself idealised as we shall see) was engaged perso- 
nally with his education and only rarely did he send him to teachers. He re- 
members the progress he made by the side of his father, and that a one-day 
training with him surpassed a monthly interaction with other tutors (3.161- 
164). This exaggerated remark leads him to state that his father shielded him 
against his enemies, rendering him another Bellerophon (a traditional slayer 
of monsters), a knight riding a winged horse, and another Perseus, the win- 
ged murderer of the Gorgons (3.166-168). Such statements are likely to reflect 
the quarrelsome nature of Tzetzes' character and the related sense of oppo- 


5$  $orepov dé kai IlavAov Bvyarépa Teptiav ¿ynuev ó veaviac, &áógAqr|v XKimiwvoc, 


ovx ftTOV HSN St abtóv f] TOV natépa kataperyvduevos eic yévoc THALKODTOV. f| LEV odv 
£pi TOV vidv érigéAeta Tod Katwvoc á&ov ¿oxe tédoc. (Cato Maior, 20.12) 


?* OŬTwG adtov £v áraotv &raíiósevos koopyloc, 


we botepov Bavudcavta TOV otpatnyòv TOV IHabAov 
èni Teptia Ovyarpi yauBpov adróv motjoat. 


5 Oro kata TOV Katwva tov TpOTEPOV ¿keivov 


kápoi Mavtwv SiSdoKadog rarmp éuos úripee. 
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sition that he aroused to his critics, mostly by virtue of the classical rigidity 
that so firmly professed.” In connection with this, Tzetzes goes on to say that 
his father also taught him how to despise worldly pleasures, as well as offices, 
fame, honours, and money - pursuits, as he says, that characterize treache- 
rous men (3.169-171). These are indeed qualities of Cato the Elder that we get 
from independent contexts in Plutarch's Life of Cato (e.g. aversion to money 
and fame 19.1-7; against luxury 16.7), but they are not virtues that he teaches 
to his son in particular, as Tzetzes argues. Moreover, by transposing traits 
that normally belong to his Cato-like father onto his own moral self, Tzetzes 
renders the pedagogical analogy unnatural, especially when he claims that 
whoever needs to learn what kind of man Cato was, one could observe Tzet- 
zes, who is a living portrait of Cato," and not his father, as we would expect. 
This allusive strategy is a testimony to his resourcefulness, and I take it as no 
coincidence that the following line mentions along with Cato the hero Pala- 
medes, known in mythology for his wondrous inventions and discoveries.?? 


% — M.Jeffreys, “The nature” (cit. n. 10), 149-150, observes Tzetzes polemical attacks 
against other authors, and notes that he was particularly inimical against those who did 
not obey to the rules of stern orthodoxy in the interpretation of classical literature. The 
public criticism that Tzetzes experienced is manifested in his ep. 1, p. 1-4, ep. 6, p. 12-13, 
ep. 12, p. 20, ep. 55, p. 7 7-79, ep. 69, p. 98. 


7  Obro madevel ue nathp Ws TOV vióv ó Katwv- 
ei dé tic kai TOV Kátwva xpriGet uavOavetv oioc, 
¿ue BAenévo Károvos ¿uyuxov Gwypagiav [...], (3.172-174) 
In Seneca's De tranquilitate animi 16.1 Cato is called “a living image of all the virtues’. 


5 ¿ue BAenévo Károvos čuyvyov Gwypagiav 
xai Tadayundovs tod 00900 1aióóc tod tot NavrAiov. (3.174-175) 
The inventiveness of Palamedes employed here must be stemming from the following 
section of the Allegories on the Iliad, Prol. 870-874: 
‘O Aytredc 68 udAtota Tac rtóAetG £&enópOer, 
Tov Ilakapndouc ovv AYTO ovotpatnyovvtos TÓTE 
Tov Edpoéwe, tod COPOÚ, Tod UNXAVIKWTÁTOV, 
Tov ápiOpobc kai ypduara, kai TOV zteooóv EvpOVTOG, 
Cvyovcs kai tapatdéets te, obv TovTots GAha 7tÓca. 
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Tzetzes goes on to juxtapose his character to that of Palamedes and 
Cato, and in all cases justifies the moral drawbacks from which he is afflic- 
ted. Both men were free from anger, but Tzetzes attributes his own irascibi- 
lity to his warmth temperament, namely to a factor that is beyond his con- 
trol.? Another difference that he sees is that Cato was very greedy of gain 
(pU.okepó£otatoc, 189) and sparing (petd@Adc, 3.189), whereas he himself is 
not like this.* The alteration of the original comes into play, because Plutarch 


Cf. Allegories on the Iliad, Prol. 899-900, 960, 968-976, 1034, 1058, and Chiliads 5.806-808, 
all passages referring to Palamedes' wisdom and inventiveness. Similarly, in his ep. 82, p. 
122, Tzetzes refers to Palamedes as the inventor of the sequence of letters. 


% [..] AAX ó uev IIaAaurióng 

undérote Ovuoduevos, oc Aóyor TAPLOTWOL: 

TOUTO kai LOVOV TIPOS r|uác ÓLAPOPOV ÉOXNKEL, 

gwpatikoic Kal wuxikolc ópotoc Qv pot 7táotv, 

ws Kai tT|v KOUNV adxunpav tonv rjuiv kexrfjo0at 

EE àAovoíag ôe åugpoïv vobro ovvósópagr|ket 

Tpeic evyaitat pboet yap kai THV áBppoBootpoxov, 

ó Katwv dé dtépepev NU@V và un Ovpobo Bat, 

ei técG Ovi WevdovTal THV ovyypaqéov Aóyot. 

Ai kpdaoeic ai toradtat yap Deppal te kai BvuWwders (3.178-187). 
In the Allegories on the Iliad, Prol. 724-739, written before the above passage from the 
Chiliads (3.178-187), Tzetzes uses almost identical language to explain his affinity to the 
physical and psychic characteristics of Palamedes and Cato. He also argues that his warm 
and spirited temperament is the result of deficit of phlegm in his body, in comparison to 
the excess of phlegm in the case of Palamedes and Cato that explained their calmness and 
unemotional spirit (733-734). Such statements show Tzetzes’ wish to explain his behaviour 
in medical terms. Tzetzes exhibits interest in medicine in his Letters: ep. 23, p. 41, ep. 36, p. 
51-52, ep. 46, p. 67, ep. 92, p. 132-134. A study on Tzetzes’ relation to medicine is still mis- 
sing. On the other hand, as I have argued in the main text, this helps Tzetzes to imply that 
his temperament is not an aspect within his powers, just a given by nature. Similarly, in 
his commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days 414-422 his natural fragrance is paralleled 
only to that of Alexander the Great, a statement arousing his pride; in M. L. West, Hesiod: 
Works and Days, Oxford 1978, 69. 


4 The same passage in a slightly different version is found in the Allegories on the 


Iliad, Prol. 735-739: 
Kai và ptroxepdéotatos kai petdwrdc dnapyetv, 
&uo0 Katwv dtégepev, Spotos àv Toic dAXotc. 
¿uol dé TAEOV TOD àvópóc Tod Katwvoc ÚTTAPEL 
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praises Cato for his frugality and self-restraint rather than rebukes him for 
thrift. The denouncement of money-seeking alludes to the financial setbacks 
that tormented Tzetzes, and his overt dissociation from Cato's purported love 
of money is meant to attract the benevolence and compassion of his readers. 
It is significant to note here that in his Letters, Tzetzes’ financial neediness, 
his aypnuoovvn, is again given in a positive light, as it provides him with 
personal freedom and self-sufficiency.“ In similar fashion, the author returns 
to his irascibility, which he vindicates from public accusation by associating 
it with the fair wrath (Ovuoc ¿mì Stkaiotc, 3.193) of Cato the Younger, citing 
the relevant episode from Plutarch (Cato Minor 3.3-7):* extremely angry 
at the sight of Sulla, who carried in his hands the heads of people he had 
slaughtered, Cato asks his tutor, Sarpedon, to give him a sword, so that he 
may slay Sulla and set his country free from slavery. Ihe moral of Cato's story 
fits Tzetzes’ purposes, who similarly wishes he could be given a sword with 
which to save his country from its own tyrants, the shameful priests and 


TO ur] KpatetoBat puao. Ovuòç emi Sukaiotc 
nÕp nvéwv, wonep Katwvi Sevtepw, TAPUTÁPXE. 
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Ep. 19 (p. 35): GAN we £otkev Apa TIG tfj; AXPNHOOÚVNS pou KATAYVOÚC, OÚK 
éntyvotg dé Lov TO éAevOépiov, rotobrov kai roig rpónotc ue Úrreróracev. GAN Apa ó 
TOŬTO ÚTOTONACAS TOAD TÅG yvopur Lov ómpi&prrkev. yw yap, ei kal kourmpóv Pavat ue, 
brepoxàc oeBaotóv napooóápevoc xai Daci éog raióac Tobs rtávrac oxeðòv LEO’ otov ue 
Autapoóbvtag TV rapakArjoeov ovvót&yetv kai rapaduvactever avtoic, OPelMav áprov 
fjpettoáurv xai dOwp ¿oBierv per” &npáyuovoc Plots Y vai; Zapdavarrádov tpve@aic 
appos diay xai repippeioO0at v TAOUTW óxAoyapei Kai BopufBwdel THO Dio. àpket yàp 
¿devBepiws utkpá pot kai rheióvwv àveAevO£poc od kéypnuai. Cf. ep. 39 (p. 58): mpdc Ol 
TO Tte vixpóv ¿nod áriówv oc àvóparoóqór kai avedevOepov áàveAevO£poic ÓWpors oteta 
xaiperv ue; Gaye, TOM Lov TOD TPdTIOV Ómpapres Kai tfj; £AevOepiótriroc mila, 
dv fjv ápxikac te dtatpiBacg Mapwodpevos Kai DactAéov harpelac, kai '&pket pot pupa 
TIPOOEIMMV “kai TAELOVWV áàveAevOépoc od KEXPNLLAL, ppetioaunv piov TOV revixpóv koi 
EYYWVIOV. TOLOVTOIG tiolv &ÀAorpoodAAotc åneuayóuny tois Aoytopoic. An English trans- 
lation of Letter 39 is provided by J. Shepard, “Tzetzes’ letters to Leo at Dristra”, Byzan- 
tinische Forschungen 6 (1979) 191-239, here 192-193. Shepard offers a selective commen- 
tary and discusses issues of chronology for epp. 39, 66, 80, and 82. 


^? Ed. K. Ziegler, Plutarchi Vitae parallelae, Leipzig 1964?, vol. 2.1, 32-92. 
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deacons.* This is his starting point for an acerbic censure against the clergy 
exposing their immorality (3.207-234), which he might have experienced, for 
instance, during his sojourn in the monastery of the Pantokrator (ep. 79, p. 
117-118)," but about which he complained long before he settled in the mo- 
nastery. What strikes one in the framework of Tzetzes' insolent registry is 
his obvious deviation from the model of Cato the Elder; although he assured 
that his only differences with the Roman hero rested on Tzetzes' liberal use 
of money and irascibility, we also come across his insolence, from which Cato 
discouraged his son, as Tzetzes himself had narrated above. This should 
be coupled with Tzetzes' observations elsewhere that his father taught him 


decency and propriety in the mode of Cato the Elder.** Such alterations are 


5  [..] Sipos ¿pot tic Óóto, 
KAY rvpávvov ånnvõv pooopgat Ti rrarpida. 
Kápoi Ovuos TOLOŬTOG TIG oiv emi Sikaiotc, 
xai ChAos uéyaç 'HAto6 niunpõv pov tiv Kapdiav, 
we lepeic àv Extetva káyo viv rfj; aioxvvne. (3.202-206) 


^ Many contemporary authors, such as Prodromos, Balsamon, Eustathios, and 


Niketas Choniates, were negatively inclined against monastic indecency. Tzetzes attacks 
the clergy in his ep. 14, p. 25-28, ep. 41, p. 59-60, ep. 46, p. 65-66, ep. 55, p. 75-77, ep. 57, 
79-84, ep. 67, p. 96-97, ep. 106, p. 153-155. 
^  Qpovpóc brapywv tod rzaióóc &xpt kai TOV PNUATWV- 
oŬTwG adToOV EPpOUpEl yap, We iepav rapO£vov, 
ceuvótipov iépetav rapdévov ćotiáða, 
WC un Te Pa TO note pavov eineiv tòv naióa, 
unte tiva vv Károvoc, £AeUOepov i Sovlov, 
MAPOVTOS TOVTODV Tod TaLgOS aio xpoóv TL Pra påvar. (3.127-132) 


16 Ne npiv yàp Katwv tov vidv émaidevoev èv maou, 
OVTWCS Ud &póc natr)p ev AOyots kai Toic £pyoic 
xai maoww é&ertaiógvoe owppovwe kai koopioc, 
pádov tæv wv nÀ£ov ue karaqpoveiv dagas 
TAOVTWV kai THPWV kai APXÑS kai Tis MpwTtoEdpiac. 
"Eyydg TeVTEKALÓEKATOV TPÉXOVTA yàp TOV xpóvov, 
TO véov kai edóMoBov trjpóv tf] ruta, 

AUTO pe ovvekoitağe, Mav napaivõv TO déov, 
nep ó Katwv TO vid [...]. (4.564-572). 
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not inconsistencies but emulative readings of Plutarch, which grant Tzetzes 


flexibility in the handling and modernisation of the original. 


I have mentioned previously that in presenting Cato as a thrift man who 
longs for money, Tzetzes ‘distorts the hero's frugal way of living (as elated 
by Plutarch), in order to stress effectively his own freedom from money. The 
self-consciousness with which Tzetzes employs Cato is manifested in another 
account devoted to him, at 10.624-674 of his Chiliads. Here Tzetzes seems to 
be aware of Cato's restraint, as he describes the daily contact he kept with 
his household servants and his simple manners (cf. Cato Maior, 3.2). Tzetzes 
also cites the famous anecdote of Cato's encounter with Lucullus, which at- 
tests to the former's simplicity as opposed to the latter's luxury (10.631-638; 
cf. Plutarch, Lucullus 40.1-2, Pompeius 2.6). All the above Tzetzes adduces 
to persuade his readers that Cato was not a braggart (atv@otatoc, 10.626, 
K TOD GA4TÓÚPOV TpPóTOV, 10.627, TO Kátovoc LEV Gtv@ov, 10.639). He also 
claims to prove that Cato was totally incorruptible (àócpótatoc, 10.625, Ott 
Kai A5wpotatog, viv és £vóc pot uáðe., 10.640), and paraphrases an incident 
on the basis of which the kings of Britons sent him boxes of gold with the aim 
of obtaining his friendly disposition. 


[he incident is reported in a compressed version in Cato Maior 2.2, 
where interestingly those that sent the gold were the ambassadors of the 
Samnites (oi XavvuóGv npéoeic) instead." On palaeographical grounds it 
is difficult to suggest that the two readings were interchangeable.* On the 
other hand, it is also unlikely that Tzetzes recalled the Plutarchan original 
mistakenly, because ‘Britons’ is a rare word within Plutarch's biographical 
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Cf. Tzetzes Scholia et Glossemata in Chiliades, 189: DUVokepó£otatog apiroxpn- 
pATWTATOV TOV ávópa Eidwc EK TMV OTAAEVTWV EK Bperraviag xpnuátwv abtà, £neioO0nv 
toic áokó7noc Anpobot ploxpnuatov vobrov eirreiv OIKOVOLLLKWS robo YEYNPAKÓTAG tiv 
ab tob áreurrolAodvta Boóv; ed. P. L. M. Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae Historiae, Napoli 1968, 
545-602. 


^ There are no common letters except for the ending of the genitive plural -@v. 
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corpus, mentioned only five times in his Parallel Lives.* The reference to 
Britons is a deliberate change, which facilitates Tzetzes' identification with 
his model figure. By suggesting that Cato's fame extended as far as Britain 
(10.641), he might be echoing his own statement in ep. 42 (p. 62) that his au- 
thorship is known in all four corners of the world, from Ceylon to Britain.” 
This extravagant self-praise came as a response to individuals who had at- 
tempted to pass some of Tzetzes' works as their own, for instance his funeral 
oration to the emperor John Komnenos or his commentary on Lykophron. 
Against the backdrop of the defence of his intellectual output, Tzetzes' boast 
too is eventually exonerated. Moreover, the adjustment of this incident from 
Cato's life to Tzetzes experiences is shown in the author's admission that 
when one is bought by money this is not called friendship but slavery (as he 
claims in ep. 93, p. 135),* and that he has been the most honest friend without 
ever accepting gifts (10.659-660).? Here the author's comparison to Cato who 
was an exemplar of integrity, immune to receiving gifts, points to the relevant 
section from ep. 73 (p. 107). This letter (dated to 1148-1150)? is addressed to 


4 Pompeius 51.1, Caesar 16.5, 23.2, Cato Minor 51.4, Comparatio Niciae et Crassi 4.2. 


* Budelmann discusses Tzetzes’ strong authorial presence in his commentaries in 


relation to mainstream Byzantine criticism, and his relevant anxieties for plagiarism, F. 
Budelmann, "Classical commentary in Byzantium: John Tzetzes on ancient Greek litera- 
ture" in R. K. Gibson - C. S. Kraus (eds.), The classical commentary: histories, practices, 
theory, Leiden 2002, 141-169, here 148-153. 


95 wc Éotke yàp &yvoeic Ta rjuévepa- ó TüérGnc ove åvôpånoðov eic GovAetav, GAN 
èk óovAsíag wveitat [...]. Tzetzes aversion towards slavery is also seen in ep. 104, p. 150: 6 
TcetCns yap épyov mheovesiac, àÀX ov ts Plows Eidwe tr]v ÓovAe(av obk eic SovAgiay, 
GAN èk SovAsiag wveitat, kai ikavr|v, otpat, Tob Mpaypatos abtoc tr|v Teipav ártellngac, 
önwç Ti évavtiav toig áÀAAotc nap adTM oi Bepártovtes Pepovtat. £vrab0a uèv yap 
ikav@c ó deonotns axpnyatei, toi dé oikétatc TO Táv Mpoomopicetat, o'TW yàp abro 
mtAovtetv oletat- toic Ò &AAotG Stwe Exet SovAzia kai Seomoteia, ei Tews AUTOS dyvosic, 
rap” Stov BovdAkt nvvÂávov. 


? In similar tone, he despises gifts and the flattery that is employed to win them, ep. 


75, p. 111; cf. ep. 48, p. 68-69, ep. 82, p. 122. 
? M. Grünbart, “Prosopographische Beiträge” (cit. n. 28), 211. 
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Tzetzes' nephew, Ioannes Basilakes, stressing among other things that Tzet- 
zes, in the fashion of the ancient Cato, detests gifts, and that Basilakes should 
therefore stop sending them to him. At another juncture, he resorts again to 
Cato's integrity to show that he resembled him in that he was not interested 
in receiving dowry, merely in securing some food for himself and his ser- 
vants (11.13-19; ep. 80, p. 119-120). 


Tzetzes' mastery in employing the figure of Cato is encapsulated in his 
concluding pride that he can elaborate numerous stories about him, not just 
in one or two verses but in whole books (Chiliads, 10.665-674). This brings 
him close to his spirit of vain self-advertisement in other instances in his 
writings; in his Theogony he believes that he possesses greater knowledge of 
the genealogy of gods and heroes in comparison to a huge number of ancient 
authors, including Homer;” he elsewhere minimises the intellectual role of 
Proclus in relation to his own, and curses the ‘wooden’ history by Thucydides 
elevating his own literary sweetness.? 


3. CONCLUSION 

By resorting to one of Plutarch's most famous Roman heroes in a period in 
which the Parallel Lives were read extensively,” Tzetzes proves to be at the 
heart of contemporary scholarly activity. The transformations he ushers in 
the classical text, however subversive these may look at first sight, are linked 
to the most peculiar features of his idiosyncrasy and bear witness to his in- 
ner thoughts, the way he wished to be seen and treated by those around him. 


* — Theogony, 26-33. 


5 Ed. W.B. Stanford, “Tzetzes Farewell to Thucydides”, Greece & Rome 11 (1941) 
40-41. 


5% S, Xenophontos, “Resorting to rare sources of antiquity: Nikephoros Basilakes 


and the popularity of Plutarch's Parallel Lives in twelfth-century Byzantium", Parekbolai 
4 (2014) 1-12. Cf. A. Catanzaro, "Plutarch at Byzantium in XII century: Niketa Choniates 
and Plutarchan political areté in the Chroniké Diéghesis”, in G. Pace - P. Volpe Cacciatore 
(eds.), Gli scritti di Plutarco: tradizione, traduzione, ricezione, commento, Napoli 2013, 111- 
117. 
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Cato's stance towards the Graeco-Roman tradition was not just an antiqua- 
rian piece of information, but a heated issue in twelfth-century Byzantine 
thought. Despite his unquestionable sense of Greekness which he tries to in- 
tensify in line with the general demands of his age, Tzetzes exhibits at the 
same time a kind of awkwardness as to how to compromise Hellenism with 
those traits of Romanitas that had inherently defined Byzantine identity up 
to that point. A clear pattern is difficult to decipher, but not so with his per- 
sonal identity. Cato's careful profile stresses Tzetzes' family background, and 
especially his idealised relation to his father which is meant to confirm the 
quality of his education and morality at the face of malignant detractors. The 
past is not dead, it is an existing reality offering living portraits. Tzetzes’ out- 
look to the past opens the path for a better understanding of ancient criticism 
and authorial self-projection in twelfth-century Byzantium. 
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